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translation of the " Farrago " and the letters of Wessel Gansvoort (the 
John Wessel of our older books), contributes a sketch of the relation 
of that reformer to the Reformation. 

More startling to conservative readers will be the fine study on 
Luther and Toleration by Professor Faulkner, of Drew Seminary. 
With a fairness and a frankness still rare in the handling of this ques- 
tion, and with a knowledge both of the literature and the sources, he 
demonstrates the great gulf between the Luther of 1523 and the Luther 
of 1536. Yet is it not to exaggerate even that gulf to call the utterances 
of his Von weltlicher Obrigkeit " Luther's views on religious tolera- 
tion " ? When Luther wrote those utterances he was thinking only of 
the tolerance due to Lutherans; and that to Luther was always quite 
another matter from the tolerance due from Lutherans. And is it quite 
exact to say that even in 1536 Luther believed in the forcible suppres- 
sion of heresy as such, when, though he believed in suppressing heresy, 
and with death, he would still not call it heresy? If this is quibbling, it 
is Luther's quibbling. It was not "some years later" than 1528, as 
Dr. Faulkner says, that Luther first consented to the death penalty. He 
was commending it to Menius early in 1530, and there is reason to date 
his change of view from the action of the Diet in 1529. As for the 
paper of Melanchthon to which he added his placet, that belongs, not 
to 1530, but to late October of 1531. But these are matters just being 
cleared up by research. 

Professor Washburn, of the Cambridge Theological School, in a 
paper on the College of Cardinals and the Veto comes to the defense 
of that interference of the great Catholic powers with the freedom of 
papal elections. Nor will he believe that the days of the Exclusion are 
necessarily at an end. The " Sketch of the Religious History of the 
Negroes in the South ", contributed by Professor Reed of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina, is illuminating in many 
ways and is notable for its fairness of tone. It increases the impatience 
of the reader for that broader study of Christianity and Slavery on 
which Dr. Jernegan has been so long at work. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 

The Hussite Wars. By Count Lutzow, Hon. D.Litt. (London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons ; New York : E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1 91 4. Pp. xiv, 384.) 

This work is a companion volume to the same author's The Life 
and Times of Master John Hus (1909) which devoted only a chapter to 
the Hussite Wars. Of the eight chapters which make up the work, the 
first is devoted to the causes and the beginnings of the wars; the next 
six to the crusades and religious disputes within and without Bohemia; 
and the last to the conclusion of peace between the Bohemians on the 
one side and the Church and Sigismund on the other. The author 
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develops the thesis, now universally accepted, that " these wars were 
the result of three causes, the antagonism of the Bohemians to the 
Church of Rome, the revival of the Slavic national feeling, and the rise 
of the democratic spirit ". 

Count Liitzow is a liberal Bohemian noble and patriot. The subject 
at hand is a veritable jungle of political, racial, and religious prejudices 
covering a morass of complicated and often unintelligible detail owing 
to the paucity of reliable information handed down to us by the chron- 
iclers and their contemporaries. On the whole, he has kept his balance 
when judging between Roman Catholic and Hussite, between German 
and Bohemian, between conservatives and radicals in politics. 

The author has given us a fresh account of John Zizka, the blind 
leader of the Hussites, whom he fittingly compares to Oliver Cromwell. 
Zizka is rescued from the charges of barbarity heaped on him by German 
Catholics, but the author does not hesitate to point out his lapses from 
grace to ardent Bohemian patriots who see in him a spotless idol. 
Illuminating also are the passages which describe that leader's contribu- 
tion to military science, although the description of fighting as carried 
on by the Hussite rank and file is not always clear. 

The latest researches of Neubauer (see Cesky Casopis Historicity, 
1910-), which the author has followed, have reconstructed the life of 
Prokop the Great, the Taborite priest, on whom fell the task of con- 
tinuing Zizka's work after the latter's death in 1424. The result is that 
Prokop the Great is portrayed somewhat less ideally, but also with a 
due appreciation of the difficulty of his position caused by the decline 
in the morale of the Hussites and those who flocked to their standards 
in hope of generous booty. 

The author frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to the leading 
documentary, general, and monographic works on the subject: to Hof- 
ler, Palacky, Pez, Goll, Tomek, Bezold, Juritsch, Neubauer, Toman, 
Kohler, and others. Hofman does not appear among those cited. 

American readers would doubtless have been interested in chapters 
on social and economic conditions among the Taborites, who were the 
democrats of the Hussite movement. A concluding chapter on the 
political, economic, and social results of the Hussite Wars on Bohemia 
and the Bohemian nation would also have been welcome. 

Few errors of fact may be detected. The repetition of the adverb 
"now" (as on page 60) burdens the style, which, considering that it is 
written by a scholar in a language not his own, is pardonable. Errors 
like the following have crept in in spite of the proof-reading : Valecnic- 
toi for Valecnictvo (p. 23, note), Maintz for Mainz (p. 260), Palecky 
for Palacky (p. 284, note). 

The present work is the best account of the Hussite Wars which 
has thus far appeared in the English language. Such adverse criticism 
as it merits is not due to any serious faults of scholarship, but rather to 
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the form and the manner of its presentation before an English-reading 
public. 

R. J. Kerner. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc. of the East India Company, 
1650-1634. By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by William Foster, CLE. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1 91 3. Pp. xxxii, 404.) 

The numerous documents in this fourth volume are chiefly from the 
Court Book of the company, though many short entries are drawn from 
state papers of various sorts at the Public Record Office. The usual 
high standard of production and apparatus is maintained. American 
interests are occasionally noted, as, for example, the successful coloniza- 
tion of Barbadoes. There is also frequent mention of the need of naval 
convoy in view of the danger from Channel pirates who were attacking 
the East India and Barbadoes fleets. The reason for this pooling of 
interests lies probably in the financial investments of members of the 
company in such American adventures. This matter of piracy, how- 
ever, is of larger importance and we could well draw a picture of the 
dangerous conditions existing even in home waters. But greater mat- 
ters are also treated. 

First is the relation of the affairs of the company to English foreign 
policy. These affairs are at first affected by the royalist sympathies of 
the Continental maritime nations. The success of the Commonwealth 
navy and the use of privateers offered some protection to the company's 
shipping. But the Dutch War was a more complicated undertaking. 
The body of documents exposing the interests of the company in this 
matter is far too large to permit any detailed references, but they 
form a most valuable addition to the sources for this subject. Merely 
as an illustration is the petition of November 14, 1650, by the company 
for redress from the Dutch (p. 73). The course of the war and the 
settlement of outstanding questions in connection with peace add 
another series of frequent papers. In less important fashion is the 
final recognition by Portugal of English trading claims in the East. 
And in other, if often contradictory, ways the fuller entry of the com- 
pany into a national policy is of importance. These and various 
affairs suggest the greater influence of " the City " on Westminster. 

Secondly, comes the tangled matter of financial policy. It is im- 
possible even to trace here the complicated questions connected with the 
raising of subscriptions. But the principles of the struggle regarding 
joint-stock companies, which played such an important part in the 
economic history of the seventeenth century, appear here in considerable 
detail. Petition and counter-petition, document after document, supply 
in concrete fashion the very stuff of business policy. In like if less 
frequent ways the problem of "private trade by the servants of the 
company" receives special treatment. As a matter of economic prin- 



